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ABSTRACT 

This guide examines the computer's role in the 
educational environment of students with emotional or behavioral 
disorders (EBD) . The computer's power to reinforce students who are 
reluctant learners, in a personalized learning environment without 
the complications of adult interactions or behavioral control issues, 
is noted. Characteristics of EBD students are described. Software 
capabilities important for EBD students are outlined, such as 
providing step-by- step instruction? offering feedback, correction, 
and reteaching without emphasizing failure? and focusing attention 
through animation, color, graphics, sound, and interesting 
interactions. Applications for students with behavioral problems are 
discussed, including using the computer for contingency management, 
providing opportunities for cooperative learning, developing 
social/leisure-time skills, and using the computer to monitor 
behavior. Applications for students displaying emotional problems are 
then reviewed, including analyzing learning styles, facilitating 
personal expression, improving self-esteem, and training in stress 
reduction. Finally, applications for students with t^havioral control 
problems are examined, including training in impulse control, 
providing practice in problem solving, and involving the student in 
Simulations. A list of 18 references, 14 addresses for software 
products, and 6 curriculum references is incluiSed. (JDD) 
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It can be arg^ tbat tte ccmiputer IS tlie ii»ast pc^^ 
retaft^rer in the ediaatfexnal envixtmmcnt Ibr a ma^ty 
ctfsti«tents wstheim»tft»ml OTbetavK^dts^^ Fbr 
those students who are reluctant learners due to 
mottvattcmal pri^siesis or cogpimw 
those students who have eniotfonalIy<*t>ased 
dlflteulttes-*-the computer i^fcra a pemmatoed teaming 
envtronment without the complications of adnlt 
ttilor^kms or behavtoral contnd Issues. Soitwansc^ 
cseativdbr adaf^ to support Instructton In thmklng, 
prc^m solvini^ social Interaction, and t>ehavtoral 
control skills. The ccnnimter provicfesan essoitlal tool to 
fficmttor behavtoral change and to produce remforcbig 
nmtorlais and acttvft^ 

ChaxacteHstics of £BD Students 

The ^iK^t with cnK>tkina} ot befcmfvk»ul d&orders 
(EBD) IB c^^:»i as an individual with bcjiavtaral or 
emotional respoimes til school that so dtCfero^ 
hte^her ^eral]|y accepted, Bgp^ppmf^ts. eibnic or 
caltaTa! norms as to result In slgBlflfcant Impatoent in 
self-care, social rdatlonshipa. educaltonal progress, 
daasroom behavtor, m work adjustmenr (Fteue^ & 
Kmtser, 1990). This new tmn has been proposed t^yTte 
National Mental Health ami Special EdiK»t&m CoaUtkm 
to rep^x the current (te^riitton of sertotm en^rttonal 
dt^urfaance iSED) preaolbed in the Educathm of the 
Handicapped AtUP.U 94-14Z 

The app£teatkms dtecussod tn this Tech Use GukJe are 
directed to this inclusive group of students. Their 
emottonal or b^avtoral disorders may occur as a 
separate disorder or in combination with other 
handicappbig condittons. These students may dfs|^y 
acting cmt, noncomplttnt behavk>rs. k>w mi^lvation, 
interpersonal dtflteulties. tow self-esteem. withdrawal 
from others, anxieties and fears, mattention and 
impulsivity, poor problem^solving abilities: and 
msuffldc»it s^HxmtroL Tbtogokie does nc^ addre» the 
needs of autjbtic chUdren and youth- Most autbth^ 
children are multiply handicapped and severely 
cogtittively Impaired: their needs bq^nd Ihe scope of 
thlsg^ft!e. 

Although students with emoUonal or behavioral 
dlsord^ bem^t from the same bistrMlional computer 



applications used with students with learning 
disabilities— such as direct instruction, effective 
driU-and-practlce, use <rf tod progmms, and written 
expression--the computer has many unique 
contnOmtlons for this popntatton. These contrilmttons 
may be viewed as the *beliavlor cfaan^ currteulum" to 
assist stttdente draling with behautonif probtons, 
emotkmal pn^leins^ and ccgRlttuetesed b^uwiorxil 
d^ictj^. The ccmtent of thb guftfe acWresses those three 
aieaa It ts b^ed to a targe octent |»tmls^ 
repOTted tOMAers as tttlte emptrteal support exists to 
the literature at this time. Future research tSSorts are 
needed toesqpkae the retathc contrilmtkmcrftedteolqgy 
within an olterwtee effecttvc educational program. 

Software Capgliilities Important for 
£BD Stfulenta 

ctesi^ied software mockJs wimt a gpod teacher 
dom! It prov^es step-by-step instructton; offers 
feedback, correct, and reteachtog wtthout ^pha^zing 
fiailure: and focuses atfentkm through animation, ookxr, 
graphtes, sound, and interesting interactkms. Teachers 
shouki evaluate scrflware cap^rilittes that compensate 
for teamtogdlf&cuUles of EBD students--diakulik!s that 
frequently interfere with academic ii»itructlon ami 
adjustoMit. 

s Endtessiy pattent software can altow students to 
work at their own pace, wait for respmrnes, jMWide 
immedate rdnforceircnt. respond with neutral cor- 
recUve leedtiack, ami ^aore irrele^nt stwlent 
behaviors. 

a Ccmputm- acUvittes shouki acthnely tovohe tte stu^ 
dent so that tte stmtait tearm doti^ As the 
s^ent evaluates alternatives, makes choi ce s , and 
respcmds to consequmtm rclatioMhlps betweoi 
actions and cotmequewes are dartited. 

• When iMtuients Imve dillk^dty, {utai^rams shouki 
branch uncd>trusively to remedfcd material. Addi- 
tional h^tructkm^practlce can occur withoul the 
student fhst iia^vtsig to foil acccmipani^ b^r bis or 
her nqgfttive feeJlngs toward self and teaming. For 
EK) students with htetortes of &llure. succe»fut 
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teaming eaqpertenoes marteri|y aSect behavtor in 
class and acceptance of asB^gm^nts* 

• Itecootiteep&xg bnportaat to XtmA peflbnnanoe 
and to irbually cUapIs^ progress- By tracking th^ 
own task performance, stmkntsc^ team respon- 
sibility for their own teaming wliite pradiicing 
skills of si^fHSKSseisnient. sM^f-inoiatorlng, and 
self-relnforcement 

^ifOicatioiis to Studei^ 

Behavioral PxDtdems 

Uidog tS» COTtpnter for Coatiiigcncf 

Tte ix»>^ imvak^t of oomimters In EBD progran^ 
to to imivKte rmfarc»nrat fia^ ^;q»t^|»late bebavfta*. Tbe 
use of computers ss relnfixrcers Is aj^Jroprjate, Iwt this 
practice must not be the jwrtoarynscirfccHni^ 
tn)^i«rtkmai eavlnmment Conttngaicy t»e of computes 
sboukl never repl^ the stiKlrar^ mscess to tte cmnputer 
for imitvtdttalized InstrtK^tbrn* 

Computor time ear^ on a ccmtb^racy ba^ crffrars an 
attractive ''lure" to tncrCTse students* motlvatton to 
control tbefr behavtor. When gfvcn a cIkAx erf free-time 
mrtfvntes, ^Is 38 weO as boys are eqiA^y iStei^ to setec^ 
comiHiter acUvlttes: this prdG^ence to not rdaksd to 
prevtous eaqxisure to ttme on the ccmiputer. Cwnputer 
rebifintrraiactf used on a oonmigcBGy h^ 
time spent cm^task and wwk {m)ductfvl^ for EED 
studimts dla^tosed with attenttcm fte&:tts or conduct 
dl5oniers(Flck.Fttegerakl,aiidI^^ 1984). 

A lunevakut misuse frf oomputra^ time m a retnfimxr 
appears wten teachers 1^ computer tto^ as a ''fflte** an^ 
afkw studente to ^igige freety to c(»npa^ «K:tft^ 
fun and eatertaHunent (Rfeth, Bahr. Polsgrove. Oksto. & 
Bd»rt l^7h When used for the purpose of conttograt 
retoforcement computer time i^eds to ecumed with 
ctear reJathmshtps between behavjca- and coi^u^ices. 
TemA^SB can efiectlvely award polnto m ""computer 
bucks* to be traded In for compute tlma The &ee time 
on computm^ can be provided when n is oonvwilent 
during the school day. but not when it dtoplaces 
appropriate amij^ter-faascd insfructton. 

Si^g^tionsjbr Implementatkm 

1. All^btt^ctkmal goals with i»nputeraciMti£s. 
Use the computer as reinforcement during free 
time— not durix^ in^ructlodCL 

2. Altot rdnfofcement on a ttoK^Uo basb; tim amount 
^ earned by meeting criteria for behavloraJ or aca- 
demic goals. 

3- Offer a variety of onnpute* software far free-time 
i»e. Althou^ most students select arcade-QTpe 
^unes. onoe introduced, hlj^her tewl adventure 
games, problem- sohmg programs, and creative soft- 
ware teve equaS^ hi^ aiq)eal. 



4. Ita; an a^ or volunteer to supermeccHnputerfiree 
tb3K. to asMltkm to supervlston, aides csn ase^ stu* 
dents to bsaniln|( imw {diagrams w 
Aides assume a hl^ status* share important ^Bs, 
and model a{qin^Krlate totoractkm wtth comjmters 
ami strategtes for profalem<K3lvtog. Qcdtege St 
w h^^b-schocrf pecs' ccmi^dc^ wtKi readfly 
the excttemoit oS the ccmfmter culture with ^ED 
stuctents arc occeltait aides. 

hi tl^ coopcsratlve feamtog apjaroach to tostructkm. 
students aie fdacod Ut ifyads m sxsma groups and are 
asked to work tc^etter to readi a couumm gmL In lai^ 
ea m siti mn s, ^^tents are freq^dt]^ as^^^ to wwk 
tq9^t»r on cmiputer ai^ivtttes because of ksg^^k^l 
reasoaets-Observaticms of these computer learmnggrotq» 
indicate that students can team equally wdl. share the 
CfHUimter and materials, encowage each other, and 
tocrease tovolvement oi rdiu:tant partR^sants* For a 
summary, see Tech Use Guide: Computers and 
Ox^pemtU^L&mUr^iOova:!^ for Eaccepttonal Chfldren. 

(XMm the power til the computer bs» a teaching tool and 
the effectiveness of tte cooperative teaming approach, 
to^dns of 1^> students haw new po^Ual to de^Dlng 
effecUve CAI acttvtttes to fac^toto d^hned behavior 
chan^to ^udrato. biBSttuib^ whore thebeSiavtorc^seven^ 
cmduct-disordtered ado^crats was compared wten 
workit^ to dyacte on matched computer-aoncomputer 
activities* dramatic dlfleren«s were c*served. On the 
ccunputer-based a^rdvltles, the omall tevd of positive. 
on*task behavfcn- signi&cantly higher and p^r 
totorm^w WCTC m<»e po^tlve: the fevd of nonattrative* 
off- task tehavtor was slgnincanlly lower, and the 
observed levels of negative interactions and 
disruptivenew favored the computer condition 
(Fibt^akl, 1987). 

There are a number of Actors that hypothettoally relate 
to Improved bchavtoral funettoning of students u*en 
worldng on cooperative, computer-based activities. The 
first to mofivatkm. ISSO studrats wlli <to almost any task 
wten presoitod on aocanputer. Second, studento resprad 
to the "pohshed" product made by the computer and are 
wiUing to continue their efforts* Third, computers ofler 
partial control and fracture to the task. Most scrftware 
programs pmoit one piece of the ts^ at a ttme, require 
st^ to be carrted out to sequence* hm ti dedston making 
to one i^riable at a lime, and provide fe^t>ack. 
reinfiHcemoit* cht pleastog graphics to matotaln toteresl 
to thenars. 

Software for cooperative ^tmp actlvlttes needs to be 
tearaer-centered. This tmpll^ that students use the 
program to meet their needs— making choices from 
avallal^ cqitloim. pn*!em soh4ng. w creattog products. 
Other than driOlHa^pr^ttoe software, most programs 
can tie »d^pted for cooperative i^age. Students can use 
tool pro-ams to create ctess projects: story writing. 
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graphtes« music or game cm^rwrtton scrfltware useful 
fior expressfeso; jmdilem sdtvtag* ^wnture ami 
stoiulattom proyhte a qperte^acs la (DggBntzatiffflal and 
thtisktng sJdUs; and intasBCttve vhteodtecB can set the 
sc»te for rimlfi^ prot&m sxdi^ 

CoopCTative teanilag proce du re s msed to be miatrted to 
si»x«^fu% incorporate the compute and the vartous 
teveboftoterpenjfflialdfltetdttetha 
EBD students. TtemitoB may need to prov^ie more 
structure and ^sdvanoe org^smaltkm to the cooperative 
teaming acthniy iter EBD students. 

Qixnq> Sli^. Becat»e of ttiterpGCBOi»I dlflkrulties^ the 
dy^ ts init^tfy the prel^rred gmap sine. Stud^ls are 
more fflse^ U> Interadt famn»^, to mgMate wtth ceuidh 
(Htesr n;gutth^ dect^ros, ami to share ccmtxxd isi tte 
computer. ^dSs tearned ami ivac&ed wlfiUn a dy^ ca^ 
be ^nerallz^ to a three^person grcmp* n^lch is 
c^mstderably more complicated tn terms of group 
dynamtes* Wten the cooperate Kmtty involves Uu^ 
teams c^stiKtettta, Dtekscm «i Vmra (1^) mig^ tte^ 
roies )x assigned and rotated across all group im^mbers. 

Oroup Formatton. Although research strongly 
suf^rts the i»e ctf h^rc^geneous alMl^ grouptngs 
(Schubert, 1985). constderation ahonki be gven to 
existing peer relationships with EBD students. 
Interactions are more dtfl^uh i^en: a) domtnattng 
studtents are c(Knt»ined with passrtw or withdrawn peers* 
ai»i b) great astimo^ c»* oonftict eadsts betwera 
tn a group. <hie successfid strett^ ^ to mhc ttyacte aaross 
activities, so that different partners work on different 
pit^ts CH* parte of an ofveraO dass prc^t 1^ 
competition brtween <b^ad^ incresffies qi^xnrtuidttes few 
social skiU |mK!tice« ami tadlltates ownership t>y the 
entire class group. 



Role i^the teacher. Groups of ESD sttuients may be 
ttiiahle. (m thdr own« to {mdi^m solve ami man^ 
own ddBcubfes. Tl»c^^ can i^aBtst 1^ pre^ructurtng 
actf^ttes and directly teaching necessary soc^ and 
tnteractton sidlls. The c^tral b^vtor mamigen^t 
system in {dlace tn the cbssrcxmi imeds to be maintained 
durteg the cocqmratfve iv^avity psrioA. Teadhms need to 
tntmo^ to cmidSlct sttimtftms bdwe they escatele. 

Direct tecuMng qf cocficraci&e teamb^socfal skllb. 
In mldtttai to the general rules for ooc^^mittve gnmps. 
tm>re ^pect&; sochd sklBs for girmp members need to tie 
tau^L Tills tnstmctloiiGan be toteg^tod intosod^iddlls 
ix^tnK!tlmi to tte dsusisrocmi prtor to g^ie^mlizatton to the 
cm>peratlve activity. Addlttonal structure will help 
studoits apply tl»^ iddlls: bfdiavtors can be tetod on 
point cai^ and prcAitens ami solut&ms can be discussed 
during postg^p processing. 

Drvetojdng Social-Leisstie Ttnie SkSSis 

Games can have a central place to the curriculum fm* 
EBD stuitents wl^ they are carefuBy setected ami 
structured* Game ^tivtttos f^ovkte oppcH-tonltles ftn* 
social Interaction, intellectual stimulation, and 
ctevdopment of good work habits. Games are motivating 
to students because th^ include Canto^« provide 
rhaHmffi. ami stonulato curtosfty (Matone, 19811. By 
succes^t game playing, students wto normally cannot 
compete socially are abte to gain respect from their peers 
and improve d^$e!f«steem> 

Educators have severely maligned the playing of 
computo* games to classroonm. vfewtog them at best as 
mere entertatoment ot at WOTSt as destructive of the moral 
fiber of cbsaifocted youth. Undoubtedly, these attitmies 
are retoted to part to the vfc^t theme <tf many games. In 
game selectkm* the teacher shouki avoid games that Oxate 
cm competitive, aggres^ve. and destructive themes and 



Figure 1. Hierarchy of Games 
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AppUcBtion HigbUght 

A ccanptiter dub was developed as an 
Eag)te scant ptt^L It involved csmnituilty 
boy scouts Interacting with middle 
schocri-agcd EBD fsindmts to lnpatte»t w 
outfit lent treatment programs at a 
I^ychiatrlc fadllty. The focus was cui 
learning new recreational software 
programs and practicing ^me-playing 
strat^es. An scout selected geunes 
and ccmstroctlon software to fit ite ganic 
hierarchy. The scoot tea<ter leatuted and 
trained Hg^ppTopciBte sa>ot8 from the 
ccmununtty to model effective game-playing 
sklUs and inlcrpersonai behaviDrs. The 
cognitive training cues of 
'Stcv"«»Thlnkr.. •AdT* ,.*Results* were 
woven into j^me-'f^ying siEss^oim. Eadi 
5a>ul served fi® a pea* inoctel and gnm 
coach for two EBD students. Results 
slKiwed that EBD students learned effective 
tuning ^ol^ could transfer these akSBs to 
similar games, and shifted ftee-tlme ch<^toes 
from tower^level arcade games to 
hlgher^level games and construction 
software {Fitzgerald & Saett^lng. 1^9K 



^utnes where students practice raptel shoot-em-up 
responding as the "besV solotkm for handfibr^ prcdHems 
ratl^ thayn coc^)eraUon cr aiial^ys^al^Tm^ 
(Ck^cs, 1 963), Games careate imtural sltuatftms to ;»ai!tice 
unpiUse control Bxvi pn^s^^sohmg skslb that can be 
generalteed for use In per»mal situations (Fick et aL* 
1984). 

Tim first step In integrating game settles Into the 
behavtor chax^ currk^nm is to spocSfy the l^tructtonal 
cd))ecdlves &xr the f^tolant* Games have lieen u£^ to: 

L Itelnfmce^^qm^rlatetearnlngaiHlbel^ 
contingency bask. 

2. Practtoe MifHCcmtrol skills that require hihl^^ 
Impulses. 

3. Devetop teJsure education ^dlte to tnonease social 
»aDq>taiic& 

4. Practlee social Interaction sklUs* 

5* Practice seST'Controi skU^ that require thinking and 
pit^lon^soiving skills. 

6. i^ovK^ cq^pcntunlties for the indent to tx^creatl^ 
ami imxfm^e. 

Fllgure 1 Illustrates foiirh3$ft:cat^(>rtes erf* games that 
differ In the amcmnt of ccmtrol the user his In directing 
the gemie activity. LcnvoNfeve] game sofiv^^ 
strtK^nred aiMl o^npetnhfe, alfowli^ t]^ 
over the gune ot!^ than rapid, ndlextve respomfbig. 
Hl^er*tev^ game scrftware Is more flexible. ImaglnaUve* 
and open to user contrc^ to create games or graphic 
prodocts. 

This hterarchlal arrangement can be used to ^kle 
appropriate gsutne chores to meet behavtoral objectives 
m the currfculnm* Beg^mlng with the natural merest of 
students In arcade-fevel^unes, ti^ teiuiier can move the 
^mlents up the hlerarcl^ to more mlvanced and creative 
cmnpttfca* uses, 

A computer dub can be an effective way to increase 
social malnstreamlng la a schooL The activities are 
popular. Inv[^ high levels of InterKtkm. and can be 
easSy structured for a range of at^t^ ag» and 
mtertsts. Being good at computer games Is highly vahied 
In the youth culture and increases cme^ soc^ de^rat>IIl ty 
and acceptance. 

^igges^nafii^ Imptmrumtatian 

1. itoe games ^ a safe ami fm>tlvatli^envtroniMnt to 
imctlce cG0ittlve4)eimvtora} control ^dl^ Whm 
Identical M^im^nsctional cues are used in social 
pndifem-aolvingand gam^ sltuattons^ ^ud^ts are 
mc»re Ukely to devefop automaUdl^ln uMi^the 
skUls and m gmerahzing them to new tituaUons. 

2. Provide direct hstruetton on a variety of gaxi^ and 
ccoistnsctlon prograns» to expand the stmlents rep- 
otolre of sfe^ and intoeste Uvr Insure those 
pursuus. Involve tauter educatton peers in leisure 
uses of the eomputa*. 



Using tte Ccnuputer to Monitor Bdiavior 

Computer uuUty tools offer an effective means for 
lmpl»nentlng a txrhaviorally-teKsed classroom program 
fl^ybum. 1990), Specific behavfora» dally records, 
progress graphs, and motivational display materials need 
to be coi^tructed ami matntained for eadh studrat The 
ben^ts of computerized recordkeeftfng and ana^/sis are 
evKtent« R^rds are eas% updated, can be combined 
with i^jrfis or n^forcers for ddUv»ry» and |»lnted out In 
poUshev' fcmn for communicating with parente or school 
oflk^ais. 

Computerlzs^ recordkeeping and display procedures 
have important therapeutic tioieflte fc^ students who 
participate In these processes. Dep^dlng on the 
complekl^ of the software i»x>gr^ and the level of 
student Independence on computers* students can CTtw 
their own data, compile records, and print graphs to 
display prepress. The process of graphing data on 
personal behaviors facilitates goal-setting and 
commitment on the $tudent*s part. In the program. 
Pa^ttveiy I^uxtrding, students enter their own points 
into an indlvkittatized account and see a grafrii of thetr 
progress. Also, these points trl^er the delivery of 
relnforcers, surprise screens, and an award based on a 
iottoy. 
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Materials that stiuie^ts can cr^te cm the ct^nputa* 
aad (^t out are retofbrctag. Ttese tiK:li^ po^m. 
baibinora. certiflcates. i^tlngcania* pctttil canis, ccmtract 
torms. and cartootu»* Hie c^rt^tira process Itself Is 
mottvating^ asstiHlaits tate prtdc ta coinimta^geMierated 
producttops. Abo* them actfvtttes tovtdw ^mloits in 
s^-numttomg and srff-retoftHt»ii^t— skills that are 
necessary fw gC3i«afizat^ asKl mainlemmse vS new 
behaviors. This sharing proc^w helf^ mwe £BD 
programs from extemalUlng rantnd to shar^ or 
micrnaUzing ocmtn^. 

AppUoatlDiis for Students Displaying 
EmotionBl Pr6lileniB 
Anaiyming l^onitiig Stages 

A striking f^ifiorvatlKm by teudlers ctf stiM^ 
th^ they aoc^ ocnnimtar-cifi^ttmed mwe re^iify 
than tradfttonal tasks. Students with attentlonal 
dlfflcnhtes. as veil as knMiinctloiiliig EBD students, 
af^pear to attend Ixmffr and more ecmsb^ttjf to tasks 
jntsented cm the QcmiHitor* Wl^ this ts so {NTobal^ 
Uh^ each student— it may be due to inyvelty effects, 
persm^ de^ne to work cm tte ccmiimtar. tosmictfcmal 
de^fgH features l^j^mig to ctmtrcd attenttoi, tte fmA thai 
c(»iput»r ttaw olten must be ^'earned* Ihere&ne 
pereeh^d to be ndnfordng. or that many computer 
]Mio0mni8 Bimfiy offi^ mme structure and systoMtlc 
proj^esfi^ in in^nu^tkm. Because ^mlents are likely to 
do timfr best nrwlongcm the computer. It becomes 
a powerftd dtaig^tk; tool for the teacher* 

Atte3itkm can be monitored bycomi»rUig tlmeon-task 
imcler tyl^cal tn^rncttanal ccmcttttons to matohe^ tasks 
deltvmd cm tb& computer (Fltzge^rakl« FkA, & Mlltch. 
1986). Knowle^ amt skills can he evaluated more 
accural whm die student to attrattve ami fnvoSved 
tn the tsuOc This teads to kientlfyn^ optimal teaming 
stytes for cadi stmienL 

Authoring prqgnams are availabte where the tracber 
can create contoit select types and rates of retnfoitsers, 
set the niiml>«r of items to the instructtonal pooK 
determine the speed of presentatton, set crftoricm level for 
advancaement or review, or d^ermtoe altouatlve hiimt 
Authortog programs have provided an important 
breakthrough by allowing teachers not only to 
todtvidualize CAI instructkm fwr students, but afeo to 
customise tostrudtonal design features to detaTntoe 
optimal teaming styles, Examptes Intdude Out::i0osh 
and the Mulftsensory Autftorfii9 Cmiypuler Sifstem. 

Bugg^iimsft^ Impl^nentation 

L Imptement matched is&ks on the computer and to 
traditional form and <*servc the stutteif s behavior 
am! achieveiaent muter both condlttoBS. Vary to- 
stn^rtioiml desi^ features of the tasks, setttngs to 
iddch the tasks are c^hrered« retofcsrcment condu 
tlons, am! adult tnvolvem^t to evaluate the optimal 
fearom^eondltton for e&ch student 



% TteaKdi ^micnts to be u»tepend^t fmsbkm wohFCis. 
Thu can be ctom; tiy teadtUug a ccmiputer-ush^ unit 
to aB stuclmto ai^ by provkling a cmnfmtesr^i^^ 
cense" wlien imiqpendtot sldlls are d^mmstra^^ 
Ckmipttter task cards can lie pnnrkted to^iide atu- 
dents tteroD^ todcpCTdent k>adtagandc^«rattogcrf 
scrflwate. Students can be tougjtit fmstdein-solvtog 
sfeqssfay^ngScxaraUand^ksgK tognkte them 
thimigh "IVhat <to I do noWT when confronted with 
a scrfbme prc4>fem (Fasto. Pols^ove. & Jamfiscm, 
1986). 

As educators have i^lfli^ to l)ehavtoraUy*t>ased 
totorventkm pragrams, the i»e crfocpresj^ve tteraj^ 
h^ftec^ned to mCn Te^iheis are fhidtng> howew. that 
studeato msjoy creaUng with the computer, and their 
prodmsto cAi» reveal pOTonal ccimsans and perc^tkms. 
"Wbsn sttK^ts write or create cm a rej^dar b«^ the 
procress becomes more natural and helpful 
thmpraUcatty to than. 

As an aislng"in process, some teachers have stmients 
write i&d(ly to ^urnal& Sc}ftware prc^Eranm. mtcdh » 
tUwncd, are avallat^ that c^te a Journal fimnat and 
provkle suggested toptes and sentence starters for 
encourai^iigexpre^ain. Manyof the commerctol writing 
progrsms have suggi^ted writtng acttvittes that are 
offered thnni^ supptementary dteks or fbm^ts i^ngthe 
word pnscessor. T)»»!her immipts can be tote^grated into 
the FrEOWriWr word proOKsslng program to guide 
stiKlmito* writing. By pitnndtog students personal data 
disks, each student can keep a private journal on disliu 
TiKse can be locked by special passwords to matot a in 
privacy. 

A pcqfmlar cd^srcxnn activity Is the producrtton of 
classroom newspapers. Studento use a variety of 
expressive software programs In their producrtlon. 
Newf^pers provide an opportunity for personal 
expressfcm and for cooperative l^mti:^ activities. Usdtd 
software i»t^rams fm* students im^Iude: word proeesstog 
prc^^ms for gem^ttog arttoles; desktop imblishtog 
prui^mns for formatting arttetes: and graphte drawtog 
prcgrams or uUillies. cartoon-maker prq^rams. and 
teacher ntlbtles for devetopingorossword puzzles or word 
finds for enhancing tte new^per* 

Exj^resston and commuDicatlon can be extended 
thro^ tetecxmimunteatlon networks. One example Is the 
JQdi^TalkbuIletto bc^ cm SpedalJtet ftetworte iwtnlde 
tte means for stucteits to leave me^mges ami cmrespond 
electronically with other students at remote sites. 
OToperatfve projects can be carrted out despite dtotance. 
There ts tremendous potential for students to share 
similar problems, solutions* and support through 
distance ccmununkBtkm. 

CMder studrats are totn^ued by muton^la progirams 
and enjoy inccsrporattog classroom video assd synthesized 
musk^ toto computer-based |MX)ducttons. These advamed 
applfcattons provktea way for groups (^students to study 
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prdbkms they ocpcrttsnce is da% Bvtog and to create a 
"messsage" to share with otiien. 

Suggestions for Xmpl&nmtatkm 

1. Encourage self-expresskm through a variety of for- 

Aflo«rsti»iefl(s to oqptffiiiiait wuh many 
piv^rams and encourage creativity. Be flexible in 
Kittling devek>pment ttme and aSkm students lo 
help each cdher. 

2. I>> not use these expressive prodacts for Instruction 
in writing, ptmctiia^. Ipiammar. or ^lemng. When 
products are meant lo be shared, utilize an editing 
process after creation that ts based on standaitls for 

comnjunteatlmn.ABowstnderts to withdraw Off revise 
their matedal tcfore puttie dls^y ih- pulrftehing. 

3. Encourage personal racpresslon across the currlcu- 
lum. Aa stmieals beccnne oomfixrlBble eqvesslng 
their ideas through i^lnt and nmlfa, t!^ win be- 
come more open la aharfng theb' thoughts and 
par^patfi^ in sohitltxas. Ite these expressKms to 
better unda^tand student viewpohtts and foltow up 
with personal conferences for concerns. 

Improving Self-Esteem 

It Is commonly rwsogntml that students are proud of 
computer-gEnerated products because they can be revised 
untu arror-free. Products that are pohshed do not reflect 
student failures or handicaps. Peopte arc impressed with 
what the student isaWe to produce, thereby increasing 
his M- her status with others. The product then interacts 
with the person and the process to improve the student's 
self-esteem. This observation is not unique lo EBD 
students. However, the troportance of providing concrete 
experiences that improve self-concept are crlllcaJ with ihe 
EBD population. 

Students can receive tnstnictton in tool pn^ams for 
performing asstgmnents for mainstream classes, for 
transition work experiences, and for relating with 
potential employers and outside agencies. Tool progr? jns 
can help students with projects such as graphic design, 
computer-aided geometry, music, data-based 
information, graphs, and survey design and analysis. 
Students can use simple authoring shdl programs to 
create interesting materials to support R^dar education 
activities. Examples Inchide puzzle programs, such as 
Spefi Press and Mutt^e Choices, and Instnicttonal 
games, such as lite T^otc Shou; and Gome ;^ioti». 

The class can take on" a jnodnctkm project as a 
senioe to the sc!tool ca- to a commnntty group. Sohm: 
estampJes of service projects imdertaken by specte! 
eddcatton students inchide creattag ^cetti^ cards or 
scbort fago materteis with Print Shop, atttboring simple 
tastrucOonal materfais for teachers, and helpii^ yoatiger 
chfidren wnie and produce their own stwies. More 

advanced students conid operate a school lab and assist 
peers in writing and producing computer-geneiated 
materials. 



Suggestions for implementation 

1. Omu^ler ottb^tiffi computer ffis the moctefcH- ail fhial 
stwfaatass^iim^^ Use examples ftom the real 
world as models for finished products. Be sure that 
the stndent is satt^led with the final product and 
rectitves due credit from others. 

2. Preteach n«»ssary skills to sttidents prior to appli> 
calfcm. Devck^ generic prolto. soMngguides to 
help students use Instructional toed pro-ams. 

3. Make It easier fcH- EBD students to beccnne peer 
tabxts to others (Including toacters and parenis} to 
nsh^ cmnpnter too! |»cgrams. 

'nralaiiig ia Stress Rednctto 

Btofeedhack pn^rams can be used in stress reducUon 

batotog programs, n^e btofeedbai^ l^ocess IS used to 
moattor the student's use ctf cognitive and muscular 
relaxBtion techniques to change states within the body. 
Om lom-vnA software pro^wn. Leamtng to Cope wUh 

F^vssure, works with a sensor att»M to the CGmiMiter. 
By measuring the galvanic skin resistance, it 
demwwtrates how ccgnttlve restrudurlng taSmfqaes can 
induce muscle relaxaUtsi. More expensive electronic 
equipment is needed to gain reliable measures. 
Bk^Bcdback training procedures can be incorporated 
wOhto a cq^tive rctralntag program fta- adolescents. In 
cumcuhims siK:h as Thinking, Changti^. l^sammgtng 
and CfcttT 7?itrtfcfi^. students kam to alter their feehi^ 
and behavtors by changing their thought habits. 

^plications for Students With 
Behavioral Control Problems 

Increasingly, educators and mental health 
professionals have become aware that behavtor problems 
In students can be the result of ddlclts in thtokmg. 
self-control, and social skills. Self-control deficits arc 
aj^sarent to imputsiveyouiigsters who act quick^wlth the 
first respot»e ttmt ccmies to mtod without thtokmg 
throughasltuation or selectinga different choice ofaction. 

<^>©ittlve4ieliavtor traintog approaches must inclucte 
the steps of didactic instruction, opportunity to practice 
theakiUs to *safe" activities, corrective feedback on use of 

^dOs. and assistaiKK to generaliztog these sidlte for daily 
perscmat i»e. Computer acttvuies can be tot^^-aied tato 
this Instructtonal sequence to ways that arc dilDcult to do 
Ihroi^ tradttionat methods. 

Training in Impaise Control 

Students with impulse control problems are quick to 
react m stressful slinattons: they foil to stop and think 
prtor to acting. This frequently leads lo disruptive 
behavtor. which to turn becomes the behavior of concern 
rather than the problem of impul^vlty itoelf. Currfco^ 
I»t>^ms. such as Thtnk Akm4 and / Can Behave, 
attempt to teach reflective thinktog skills and setfccMtrol 
throt^ sell^instrucUonal tratotog. modeling, and role 
rehearsal. Using the computer, teachers have found that 
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theK impute control sIdUs can be coached and jnacUccd 
issmg consncrc^ software* 

Arcade ^mes ov^Uy lend thems^rcs to impulse 
omtrol training. Kfost involve fllyxM&% and capturing 
raovea, Tto be success to these gBunm 
cc^ttive control must be txcr&scA m Uiree steps: 
bihfi^n^ »f^H^, pigntting stesd, ami Ktlvatls^ at the 
rigM mcmi^t (Slimes are played 
be tdoitined where freezing the g)aLme 
behelp&iL Inf^troctlosi wsectetobeatm^tv^^ 
sequent^ steps with setf«ti»tnKr1A»aI cum tau^t 
Ind^tkHis are that such trafnliig&nansi^ 
bdiavlQr ti^^ I loi w& vcr . wtthtmt gSMrallzat^ tralntag 
&^ social problmsoMng^ no tra^fer has IxensbOM 
sp(^%tmimtet«elidiavk»rs(F^ I984K 

l^g^stkmsjixr SmplanaUatkm 

L Sdectscrft«aretbatcanbelnterTU{rtedLHaw 
{tents fieese the ^emie ix^icn a proidem Is 
altow ttme to make a {dan. Wlra the gaune lb reKti* 
rated, no potnts are lost and the i^loc^t can api^a 
si«xes^ul ^une stimtegy . 

2. l^aimi^sdS^tmKtnictlmalcim toguktebdiavlor. 
One s«^gSested seqoemse la tte STAR i»ro^am: 
'«l0p**„,T1iaik\..**A^.,.Tlcsnlte.* tkrvc sl^tdrats 
verhal&e these cues white ewgtgM^ to computer ^ 
tfvittos* WlHsn these cues beeoane autcmwtic. th^ 
ran fSade to covert use (Morris* IMOK 

X Use a belwvftnal counseling anmm!h to 
dents make a ^^ecifie plan fiir uf^ the STAR 
ccminiaiids to problei]^ttesodal situattoiis. Success* 
ful 1^ of STMl must be retofbroed to be mamtatneri. 

PioTidiflg Pn^tlce In Ptolite^ 

A central deffcdt seen In many EBD students 
ODgnlttve dfiscsrganteatlKni to analy^ng and solving social 
ami aeademte probtens. This is evfttent when dbs^vln^ 
their duncultks to ije^^erating alteraattve muttons to 
probfems. ttelr follure to conokter mult^^ vtewpcttnts, 
tteir inability to track n^ai»«Kis chal^ tbetr lack of 
oox«X{uattog behaviors* their trratkmallielleS^ and their 
tnaocurato perceptions reasonatsfc demands on them 
(Kendall & j^asweH 1985). 

Cognttlve-behavtoral training currtculums ^teally 
imilucte in^ruction to ti^ proUon-solvtog proceas. The 
steps are ofbm incorporated into a s^f^nstracttonal 
dtalogpe ftHtnat togttttietliestuctenfsco^iltfcm^widl 

hto or her actions. Most programs tor teaching EBD 
students pn^^m-solvtogskflls todude the folkswtog: 

1. Stc^ and think. (The impulse contnd step) 

2. Whales my iffol^m?frheprobtenfclentfflcatlon step) 

3. Howcanls(^thlspnd:tem? (AUematlve thtoktog 
step) 

4. What iS the best way? flSvaluadng alternative soluttoos) 

5. Whafsn^ pbn? (Maktog a commitment to a specl0c 
1^) 



6. Try It out. (Activating the plan and fo&»ii^ the pla^^ 

7* >hwdldttwi^rnieevaluat^«8elf*reln&^^ 
and Tedes4^ ^ep) 

Probkm-sGlvlng ^^ftware can be f ou»d Smt aU ages wtth 
varytog degrees of comptexlty. Projp'ams such as 
QertnKle^ Ptogtes tecdate cm crittoal Ihtefctognkin. sudii 
as n»Bic^ or sequoaclng w fiml^ 
jmigraiiu^ sudi £U9 A^l^ at l^hec^^ 
wenartos wtth multli^ levels of hKldoj tofbrmatJon and 
posafl^le sofaitkw. V^Mh recent ease of prqgrammlng 
^eodlscs with multimedia authoring programs, 
prohtem* scdvli^soenartos can beoreated liy tesg^^^ 
preraat prc^btem^vli^ sttaatkms withto a multto^^la 
fi»rmat 

Atthm^ ttiese pro^wns have tieen devetoped to 
provkie practtee to crtttoal thtoktog skills, their {nimary 
ai^^catkmfiarl^DstmtentototosCTveasthcmffyhantsm 
for pactering the probkm-Mlvlng process- Th^efinre, a 
generic approach is needed for teaching the 
jmAtem^'Solvjtng approach^ and timt for constoteotty 
apfdytngn to a wt;^ rai^ of toltaractlve pnp^ams. 

In Solutkms UnflmUed. com putex software ksscnis are 
provKted to aocMipany ^ort vtoeo imDgrams. Each 
focuses on prol^m^lvii^ skills and strategtes as 
applied to such areas as time management wrttten 
communication, energy conservation. Judging 
toff^matkm. and survival to a wlMten^ss sltuatkm. TtUs 
program has booa used with El^ ^uctents to jmcttee 
mneunumlc cues tor sdf-contrtd when afqdted to problem 
sltuattoim deptoted to the videos as well as to the 
dassroom. The mneumonlc cues were utthaed as an 
tot^S^ classroom management system 

fniur9ty& Adtolim, 1989). 

Sus^stiorwfw Impl&nentaUtm 

1. Preteach tte steps c^prc^emsohrtog before ai^ytag 
tte i»o(^!» to totorac^tlve programs. If studoits are 
expected to develqp th^ own straU^tes and soJu- 
Ikms to pn^lems, suflfclent structure must be 
provkled to ensure thai th^r practice the correct 
steps to the correct ordo*. 

2. Utlilsa^ as wide a variety of software programs^ 
possible for practice to problem-soiving skills. 

3* hK^rporate the toltowli^ success teacbtogprac- 
ttces when training to pn4>lem sdvtng: self- 
tostmctlonal cues, steps followed in a dialogic for- 
mat teach^ modeltog d the sldlls, nde rehearsal 
to appfytog the skJIto to social situattoits, spedfto 
f^ns for toif^nenttog problera^lvlng approaches 
to penK>naI problem sltuattons. self-monitoring 
for foUowtog the plan* and self^relnforccmcnt for 
sufx^ess, 

havohring tte Stadoit to StmiUatlims 

It is partteuiarly dlHtoutt to provide generahzation 
experiences for practKrlng behavior skills outside of the 
school setting Yet It Is to the othar IT-hour. real-work! 
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ds^ wh^ mast EBD stm^ts )mve ocmfrtrntattai^ timt 

Intei^^^tve, computer-based pcoff^nm can provide 
stiuienis opporttmntes to practice hfifidlttig problmn 
sltuat&ms* ^mutetkm snateitels are ii»ed with 
are diflOkmlt to acfkAi in real bi a stedulattcau 
stiKlmtfl^ugmapartemlarrate^reactstoclia^ 
problems, and deals with the consequences. 
QraaimterUed ssmuktltms can provftte these teaming 
expc^tences cffectti?efy. as the sccaarto can be rerun, 
altmmtlves can be bni^menl^ and evaluated, and the 
studoat can experbi^t wUh new txslmvk^ 

Stntctarlng Is also necessaiy when using computer 
i^ulatlcm prc^rmna Most ^mutetkm {migrant tto not 
help students ime a pn^iten-scdvbig ap|»oad^ tt»B are 
expected to exptoe the maiolals. devftop their mm 
f.trategles. and keep track of their actions and 
oonseq^ooes. EBD ittmiente are gxd tncidental 
iearnera; unless gi&lance aiKi structitre provkiei^ 
wUI tteat a simulatton as a gsmc to he ]dayed wtth 
outcomes determtned merely by chanw, ill Iwk, w 
mtMuiderstandingB. 

There are many excellent stmutetlon software 
IKO^ams avalbt^ Atthou^ pre^ams as Oregon 
TftSl Odell toJce, and Where (n the Worki to Carmen 

beused fi»r pr»7ttelii^im3HCT-«dvfn^ 
there are sfmnla^ programs wtth soc&d or persoiud 
proldem then^ Wi$h the program Drug Atert! studeaate 
gather informatkm frosr a da^d)Bse atxrat dn^ and 
impUcatlons In order to help a friend with drug 
dependency. Similar problem -solving simulation 
programs are Ctotees* Chc^ces and The SmotOng 

In the computer simulation imj^Bm Limit studCTis 
attanpt to drive a car home after attOKlhig a party. A 
number ci persmial diolces are offered at the party, 
ttschsilng food oonsumptlom tin^ of eating, t^ 
or beverage, anmunt of ateohol oonsun^. and Us 
frequency. Tl^ stitttent enters h& <»- her 
and a grai^ Is ^own on the screen dls|4^l1^ the am 
of alcohol In tte l^tood related to tm^; aiul h^ hmlts. 
Although some students treat this prpgram as a "gan^," 
teadtors have fiiuml tlmt it sei^mzes students abmtt the 
dfisctctfdtflereatdicttcesontdoodHi^^ Forthar. 
It pfovfties a prtvate way for stuitaBts to Investigate their 
prevlots» actlcam. 

Recently publbhed currtoulae have combined video 
^mulattons wtth computerired lessens to teach social 
sidtts. In Social Sfcffis on the ^M>: A Trtmsltion to the 
Workplace for Students u4th S^pectof Needs, a videotape 
presents vj^g^i^ttes cdf prdbtem situatkms for lAut^ts to 
analyze and dtacuss alternattve residutioi^ of the 
pft!l^m. Drill-and-practice st^ware fi» mdiuied so that 
students can practice making chcHces and analyztng 
outeomes. Some of the skdls tndwted are greeting 
authorAy figures* dfcidtng «4ien to ask far heip. and 
accepting critknsm from an emfAq^r (Mkxo Systems, 



i^pplicattoa HIgMigitt 

Interactive vfalcodisc activity were used 
sucaessfully with middle ^K^hoolnaiged 
studente with emotional disabilities 
{disturbed) to integrate classroom 
instruction with therapy sessions. 
Students ccmtnM a vfcleod^ p^fer by 
using the HyperCard stack. LTC 
LectureMate, and expim^ed the vftfeodtoc 
v«rsKm erf' the film. S^emt^t Citih. The 
task was to identify si^narlos which 
departed the folkMVtng sequence: 

Tlr^ger * Re^irtion ^Ormsoquencu'^ 

fidtrnvtm* 

Stuttents had been ttealmg with this 
concept of causal-consequentia! thinking in 
tharapy 8e:K^»u» and wm having dlQkndty 
understanding and transferring It to their 
livra. By searehing for the behavioral 
chains in scenes acted on film wtth 
teomgors they could readily Klcntlfy with* 
they came to understand trippers and 
consequences which accompany 
belmvtors« The teachers reported that the 
stiKtente were extremd^ positive about 
this fearning experiencH!* Ibcused dur^g 
disctisi^ms. and b^nsTerred tb^r learning 
to therapy sessions and observed 
interactions (H. CopeL personal 
communlc^lion. September* 1990). 



1^). The Soctal SWfis on the Joh; Career and SoOal 
Skills Training (CAST) currteulum offers a series of 
career-related videos and accompanying 
drllt-aml-practk!es«^tware for remediation irfsocial skills. 
Tins lupgram te^es sodat ^dtte needed in a varficQr of 
vocatlona] »stttng9» such as taking responsibility, 
apologizing* and handling negative feedback* A 
compu tar-managed software prc^ram assesses, assi^. 
and ddtvers the sodal skills remedlatton process. 

Suggestkmsfar Implementation 

1. Utilize simulatitm materials that the students can 
relate to. This improves the Ukelihood of general! 
zatlon. Set the simulation within a problem- 
soMng framework and preteach the skills of 
pnAiiem soh^ng UtIUre the sttuattons in ^up 
dlsctmstom» and rote pteor situatk>ns when practicmg 
alternative bchavtors in classroom groups or counsel 
ingsesstons. 

2. Provide mtfBcient structure to the t^ so students 
can investigate choff^ and outcomes^ Off-line male- 
rials may be necessaiy to sequence the tasks and to 
provide a means of recording actions and outcomes. 
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As students danoisimte sitcxiess. reduce the dcgjree 
ofstrwitwcto^tftpn^toBSrtvtngresprai sft^ tyto 
the sttataite. 

3. UtiUze multimedia autborti^ pn^g^ams to create mate- 
lia&i to 'M" your tocal setting and siiideiits. FtUsmtn 
vliteodtsc ionnat can be run by teachers as wdl as 
by students to explore 8ltuatli»s from many perspec- 
tives. Easy-to-use aiithiKr£c^i»«grains for the 
1K38 tndiKie IfyperSbKUo aad S$UieSiiop. 

Conclusdon 

Teacher creallvtty ts needed to rrahze the potential of 
technok^ with the emotional and behavtoral disorders 
population. Most existing software product must be 
adapted from their Intended use to meet currtcular 
objectives to support personal change, to lactlltate 
expression and self-understanding, and to practice 
OQ^tlve-based hehavKH* control sklOs. Oomputers have 
Inherit motivational power Ibr these students. Teachers 
would be well advised to firilow the fead of students into 
the computer and multimedia teaming environment. 
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Chofc«s. Choices— Tom Snyder ProdacUons. 90 Sher- 
man St.. Cambridge, MA 02140. 

Crossword Magic; Multiple Choices; Drug Alert— 
Mmdscape Inc., 3444 Dundee Rd.. Northbrook. IL 
60015. 
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Dr.. FremonL CA 94555. 
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ITC LectureMaw* T^e UanilngTechnoksgy Center, Pea- 
body CoUege Vamterbllt Untvefstty, Bos 328 PCVU. 
Na^vifle^TN 37203. 

MACS— l%e J(Am» Hopldiis UntwrslQr^ ^pidted PhysRs 
LabcimUHy. Jcdluis f&>i:yd[»s Rd^ 20707* 

Odett Lake; Oregxxi Trail: guk^l^lash: SpeU Pres»— 
AQXX:. 3490 Lectiigton Ave N.^SLPatiLMN S5126. 

PogdtS^ely RewordUj^-^Thimsm ScMflware. P.O. Bo9c &37, 
Saratov CA 95071* 

ftlfit Stop; IWtoe in Ow ts Carmm Sondlc^?— 
&tictoinmd Sc^Rware, Inc.. 17 Rani C^., San ItefiaidL CA 
94903. 

Secret Joumafc Slide Shop: Mystery at PUtecrest 
Mancfr*S(±alBstki Soitwaie. 7W Bn»dway. New York, 
NY 10003. 

Sokittms Unftmlted— Agemy for bistmcttcmal TechnfA- 
BOK K BbomfDgJton, IN 47402^0120. 

Tte Tea: Stotii: The CJome Stou>— ^vanoed Ideas. 2902 
San Pat^ Av&. Berta^, CA 94702. 

Aada9C»a.J.n98}K ThbUOt^.GuMngtstg.BearraJ^tr^. 
TimlierUne Press* P.O. Box 70071, Eugene, OR 
97401. 

Camp. B.. At Basb. M. f I9«tl nunkAkmO: ^meoi^g 
Sodat and OogntUve SJdto— A PrtMem Solving Prt> 
gramjor Chlkiren. Champaigp. JL: ReseanA Press. 

Mamitx»D.(1986). lOmB^iOMr. Pro-Ed* 8700 Shoal 
CreeK Blvd.* Austin, TX 7e758*6887* 

Ntelu^ P. (In press). Cteor TTttnlcb^. Rlvc^L^te 
PobL* 621 Brown, iowa Ctty. tA 52245. 

$oc^$fc(tt5<mtheJ6b: ATrtmUttmWlheWark' 
ptacejbr StiKfeitfs wUh Special Neecis. (1^^). 
American Oufdance Service* PobUshers' Kdg., PO, 
Box 99* Circle Ptnes^MN 55014.179a 

Sockd Skias on the Job: Career and Sockd SklUs 
Training /CAST;. ( 19891. The Cdmiv^ Company* 
P.O. Bost 155. Omro* WI 54963. 



The Infarmalfcmtn this TlMCdkl^ 
dc»win. Readers are encouraged to copy and share It Imt 
I^BeGnedtt theOraater fia*^)ecfid£d 
Ptette notU^ the Omter of taig? quantity dtetrtbuaons. 

Tac4ilJtoeCNiiite(m the foUowtng topics dr€ a vaiiabte 
fircmi the Orator npra reqi^: 

Gttkte fiir Ti^iem 
Guide for Parrate 

TeclincA?^ for Work* Home, and Leteare 

ComiMtter Aocess 

Setecffi^ Software 

Speecdi Tbd»K»lc^tes 

Prcsdbool ChtMrra 

Heartoghnpalnnenls 

Computers sad Writing 

Ocmiputers and Ooop^atlve Learn tng 

Vtensd Impalrmaite 

Learning Dteabllntes 

Telecommunteation Networks 

Augmentative and Alternative Oommunteatlon 

Mlkllt»^ Handicapped 

Emotkmal ami Behavtoml D!sc»tkrrs 

The Rrte of the Speech Therapist 

Hite material w^^dev^ped by the Center for Special 
Edm^atKm Tesimolo^ Ctmtxmet No. 300^-0115 
with tte C^Stee of l^peclat Education ProgiKanm* U.S* De- 
partment Edmsatkii. The cmtrat. however* itoes mA 
necessarily reftect the posftton or policy ctf OSEP)ED and 
no oflklal emiorsement of the mat er^ shouki be inferred. 

TM^ ^tiide iim prcfMfed ^ Or* Oofl 
is an AsstsUmt Pr^eswr tn Ote I>qpartmeni itf j^pedol 
Bduaitton at West Vlrglnta Vnti?erstty. She has 
ei^smtve ^cpenerwe tn pwgrcan d^gnjor students 
with emattancd and behavioral disorders and teacher 
tmUitng tn both b^vuHor disorders and technofogy* 
Subs&mtfot creettt ts given to former ooUet^es qf i>r* 
Fltzj^mld at the tMtverstty <^ Uwa Chtkt Bsychiatry 
Service Jbr the <i^t9ek^mienttmitn^}lemenuz^^ 
ideas in this guide: Landts Ftcfc* Dr. Richard Mffidi* and 
Mamie Saeugiing. ^eckd thanks are gtoen to natttwd 
lettders tn behavk>r disorders and technok>gyjor their 
tnjmt Into this guide: Dr. Datfe BdybunL l^abody 
C^fe^e of VanderlMt Untoerstty: Dr, Lewis PoJsgiwe. 
IncUana UntDersttyi Dr. Raymorui l^nmnczyK SVNY 
Btnghtxmton: and Dr. £>ai;e Skide. University of New 
Orleans. 
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